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June, 1951 


ADULT EDUCATION Vol. I, No. 5 


WHAT HAPPENED AT COLUMBUS 


. The Adult Education Association of the United States of 
America was established, with Howard McClusky of the 
University of Michigan as its first president. 

. A Council of National Organizations was formed as an 
integral part of the Association, with L. H. Adolfson of the 
University of Wisconsin as its first chairman. 

. The executive bodies of the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association (founded 1921) 
and the American Association for Adult Education 
(founded 1926) voted for the dissolution of the two organ- 
izations and the inclusion of their memberships in the new 
Adult Education Association. 

. A good start was made toward working out a democratic 
Constitution and a wide range of activities for the AEA. 

. Announcement was made that the AEA’s first national 
conference will be held at the Alexandria Hotel, Los Ange- 
les, California, October 22-25, programmed around the 
theme of “Working Together for Better Communities”. 


_ Significance of the Founding Assembly 


CORRIDOR consensus of the 
200 participants was that the 
Founding Assembly of the Adult 
Education Association of the 
United States of America (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, May 13-15) was 
by all odds the most exciting, 
hard-working and _ significant 
national meeting ever held by 
workers in our field. 

It marked the successful com- 
pletion of the first phase of the 


task of building a united and ef- 
fective adult education move- 
ment in the United States. 
This first phase had as its 
aims (1) securing wide partici- 
pation in the development of 
plans for the new association; 
(2) setting up, by May, 1951, a 
minimum, flexible, easily change- 
able operating structure and 
program designed to serve all 
adult education workers, profes- 
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sional and lay, public and pri- 
vate, and all national organiza- 
tions carrying on adult educa- 
tion activities. 

These aims were accom- 
plished. During the past two 
years at least a score of national, 
regional, state and local confer- 
ences were devoted, in whole or 
in part, to thinking through the 
kind of association needed by the 
adult education movement. For 
the past nine months national 
committees have been at work 
making exploratory studies of 
the needs of the field for profes- 
sional services and devising or- 
ganizational and administrative 
patterns suitable for an associa- 
tion representing a wide range 
of specialized fields. In April a 
write-in ballot was mailed to 
thousands of adult educators, 
providing an unprecedented op- 
portunity for the field to choose, 
without the prior screening in- 
volved in a nominating process, 
the members of the new associa- 
tion’s first Executive Commit- 
tee (see Election Results, pp. 
164-5). In the same mailing the 
draft of a proposed Constitution 
was submitted for criticism (see 
pp. 168-70 for the text of the 
Constitution adopted by the 
Founding Assembly). 

The value of this spade-work 
was clearly evident in the high 
degree of informed, responsible 
and efficient participation that 
marked the Founding Assembly. 


Twice during the Assembly the 
steering committee made drastic 
changes in the planned order and 
procedure of meetings. It was 
possible to do this without con- 
fusion only because the changes 
grew out of work needs gener- 
ally perceived by the total group. 
The working papers — even 
the conference program—pro- 
vided by the National Organiz- 
ing Committee were torn apart 
by the participants. That often 
happens in a democratic assem- 
blage. What is more rare is for 
the participants to put the pieces 
back together again, leaving 
some out, modifying others, and 
making significant additions. 
The Founding Assembly was 
planned with the intention of en- 
abling it to register the informed 
will of its participants. All con- 
cerned—planners, participants, 
and the adult education move- 
ment as a whole—can take satis- 
faction and pride in the result. 
But now begins the second 
phase of the task of building a 
united and effective adult edu- 
cation movement. The founda- 
tions have been laid and the 
goals of the new association have 
been projected. Our efforts must 
now be directed toward building 
the kind of participation that 
will enable the Adult Education 
Association to reach its goals. 
The immediate tasks are 
these: (1) to provide the profes- 
sional services needed by the 
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movement, utilizing and devel- 
oping on a cooperative basis the 
services already being provided 
by individuals and institutions 
throughout the country, and 
creating new services that do not 
yet exist; (2) to provide for the 
active and continuous participa- 
tion in the life of the AEA of its 
members in all parts of the coun- 
try and in all areas of adult edu- 
cation; (3) to provide services 
for and win the active support 
of the major national organiza- 


to increase the membership and 
resources of the AEA. 
Immediately after the Found- 
ing Assembly, the Executive 
Committee made a number of 
decisions enabling us to push 
ahead on these four fronts dur- 
ing the summer (see Executive 
Committee Actions, pp. 165-8). 
We can be sure that, in spite 
of the short time remaining be- 
tween now and October, the 
AEA’s first national conference 
will reflect substantial progress 


made during the summer 
months. RS 


tions carrying on adult educa- 
tion activities; and (4) rapidly 


Founding Assembly Flashes... 


Committees to nominate officers and revise the Constitution were 
formed during the first general session by dividing the Assembly 


into floor committees (buzz groups). Each group, after discussing 
the issues involved, appointed one member to the Nominating Com- 


mittee and one to the Constitutional Revision Committee. This 
proved an efficient way of pooling the thinking of the 200 persons 
present. ... The Assembly chose the name, “Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States of America”, on the motion of Foster 
Parmelee of Business Educational Directors, New York City. The 
proposal of the Organizing and Constitutional Revision Commit- 
tees, “National Association for Adult Education”, was unanimously 
rejected after Mr. Parmelee made a case for specifying which 
nation we are working in. . . . Following up the interest shown by 
adult educators in Colorado, Wyoming and Utah (who met in Den- 
ver on April 14th and prepared carefully thought-out recommenda- 
tions for the Association’s structure and functions), a report on the 
Assembly was prepared and mailed to them the day after the ses- 
sions ended by Charles F. Mulford, director of community insti- 
tutes, University of Denver. ... Howard McClusky’s stirring open- 
ing address and Paul Sheats’ concluding remarks will be available 
soon either in ADULT EDUCATION or in a separately published 
report on the Assembly. 
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NEWS 


FROM THE AEA 


Election Results 


A provisional Executive Com- 
mittee for the Adult Education 
Association was elected by 
write-in mail ballot before the 
Founding Assembly. The at- 
tempt was also made (by the 
same method) to secure the elec- 
tion of a provisional Delegate 
Assembly. Twenty Delegates-at- 
large (a small fraction of 
the Delegate Assembly) were 
elected, but the votes for state 
delegates were so scattered that 
the Election Committee decided 
to leave vacant the 130 seats as- 
signed to them in the Delegate 
Assembly. The Executive Com- 
mittee was empowered by the 
Founding Assembly to fill these 
vacancies, by holding elections 
where possible and by appoint- 
ment where necessary, before 
the First National Conference in 
Los Angeles in October. 

The following officers of the 
Association were unanimously 
elected by the Founding Assem- 
bly: 

President—Howard Y. Mc- 
Clusky, professor of education, 
Extension Division, University 
of Michigan. 

Vice-Presidents—Edward W. 
Brice, educational extension di- 
rector, State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Orange- 


burg, South Carolina; E. Man- 
fred Evans, supervisor of adult 
education, Los Angeles Public 
Schools; Margaret E. Hoke, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Adult Educa- 
tion Council of Denver; Law- 
rence Rogin, director of educa- 
tion, Textile Workers Union of 
America (CIO). 

Secretary-Treasurer — Fern 
Long, director of adult educa- 
tion, Cleveland Public Library. 

Members of the Executive 
Committee, in addition to the 
officers, are: 

Leland P. Bradford, Division 
of Adult Education Service, Na- 
tional Education Association; 
Glen Burch, Film Council of 
America; Eleanor G. Coit, 
American Labor Education 
Service; John M. Cory, Ameri- 
can Library Association; Paul 
H. Durrie, Des Moines Public 
Schools; Paul L. Essert, Insti- 
tute of Adult Education, Colum- 
bia University; Gladys Gallup, 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; Herbert M. Hamlin, Agri- 
cultural Education Department, 
University of Illinois; Herbert 
C. Hunsaker, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University; 
Homer Kempfer, U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security 
Agency; Malcolm S. Knowles, 
Central YMCA, Chicago ; Everett 
C. Preston, Department of Edu- 
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cation, New Jersey; Ernest H. 
Reed, International Harvester 
Co.; Paul H. Sheats, Extension 
Division, University of Califor- 
nia; Alice Sowers, Institute of 
Family Life, University of 
Oklahoma; Thomas A. VanSant, 
Department of Education, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Delegates-at-large elected to 
the Delegate Assembly are: 

L. H. Adolfson, University of 
Wisconsin; William M. Cooper, 
Hampton Institute; Watson 
Dickerman, University of Cali- 
fornia; Thelma Dreis, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; John 
Carr Duff, New York Univer- 
sity; Andrew Hendrickson, Ohio 
State University ; Cyril O. Houle, 
University of Chicago; Abbott 
Kaplan, University of Califor- 
nia; Robert A. Luke, National 
Education Association; George 
C. Mann, California Department 
of Education; H. Curtis Mial, 
New York State Citizens Coun- 
cil; Jean Carter Ogden, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Robert E. 
Sharer, Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction; Robertson 
Sillars, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity ; Ralph B. Spence, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Mark Starr, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Un- 
ion; Helen T. Steinbarger, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Li- 
brary; Per G. Stensland, Kansas 
State College; M. L. Wilson, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture; 


Shepherd L. Witman, Cleveland 
Council on World Affairs. 


Executive Committee 
Actions 


The Executive Committee of 
the Adult Education Associa- 
tion, meeting for a day and a 
half immediately after the 
Founding Assembly, faced the 
tremendous task of orienting it- 
self to the scope of its responsi- 
bilities and making a number of 
far-reaching decisions regarding 
the financing and administration 
of the AEA and the carrying out 
of the Assembly’s recommenda- 
tions. A number of major pol- 
icy decisions were made and 
these were referred to a small 
Interim Committee, headed by 
the Association’s President and 
empowered to take any action 
necessary to carry them out. 

The following decisions were 
made and are being implemented 
as rapidly as possible: 


Membership and Finance 


The members in good standing 
of the American Association for 
Adult Education and the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education of the 
National Education Association 
were accepted as charter mem- 
bers of the AEA with the under- 
standing that they would not be 
billed for dues until such times 
as their memberships would nor- 
mally have expired. Persons 
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who had paid pre-organization 
dues to the Organizing Commit- 
tee of the AEA were also ac- 
cepted as charter members. 

Individual membership dues 
were set at $5.00 per year. 

Organizational membership 
dues were set at annual rates of 
$10.00 for local organizations, 
$25.00 for state organizations, 
and $100.00 or more for na- 
tional organizations. 

The Interim Committee was 
authorized to appoint commit- 
tees on membership and finance 
and to prepare proposals for 
projects to implement the Asso- 
ciation’s program for which 
foundation and other assistance 
might be obtained. 


Staff Appointments 


Data regarding staff services 
immediately available to the As- 
sociation were submitted by Ex- 
ecutive Committee members who 
had participated in the Associa- 
tion’s Organizing Committee. 
The following appointments 
Were made: 

Administrative Coordinator— 
Malcolm S. Knowles, executive 
secretary, Central YMCA, Chi- 
cago. 

Coordinator of Organizational 
Committees—Herbert C. Hun- 
saker, dean, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University. 

Coordinator of Service Com- 
mittees — Leland P. Bradford, 
executive director, Division of 


Adult Education Service, Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Coordinator of Committees 
in Special Areas of Interest— 
Thomas A. Van Sant, director, 
Division of Adult Education, De- 
partment of Education, Balti- 
more.* 

Coordinator of Field Services 
—Robert A. Luke, assistant di- 
rector, Division of Adult Educa- 
tion Service, National Education 
Association. 

Editor of ADULT EDUCATION 
and Administrative Secretary— 
Robertson Sillars, assistant pro- 
fessor of adult education, Cleve- 
land College, Western Reserve 
University. 


*Acceptance of appointment uncon- 
firmed. 


Service Committees 


The following Service Com- 
mittees, continuing and adding 
to the committee structure es- 
tablished by the Association’s 
Organizing Committee, were 
authorized : 

Communications (chairman— 
Paul H. Durrie, director of 
adult education, Des Moines) ; 
Evaluation (chairman—Homer 
Kempfer, specialist in general 
adult and post-high school edu- 
cation, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency); Field 
Service (chairman — Thelma 
Dreis, Home Economics Exten- 
sion, U. S. Department of Agri- 
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culture) ; In-Service Training,* 
National Institute for Trainers 
of Adult Educators,* Research 
(chairman — Ralph B. Spence, 
director, School of Advanced 
Studies, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University) ; Social Phi- 
losophy (co-chairmen—Eleanor 
G. Coit, director, American La- 
bor Education Service, and Ed- 
uard C. Lindeman, professor of 
social philosophy, New York 
School of Social Work) ; Profes- 
sional Standards.* 


Committees in Special Areas of 
Interest 

In addition to the Service 
Committees, which cut across 
subject-matter lines, the follow- 
ing committees were authorized 
to further the development of 
adult education in the special 
fields their titles indicate: Edu- 
cation for an Aging Population 
(chairman—Clark Tibbitts, dep- 
uty chief director, Public Health 
Methods, U. S. Public Health 
Service) ; Civil Defense (chair- 
man—Everett C. Preston, direc- 
tor of adult education, State De- 
partment of Education, New 
Jersey); Citizenship Educa- 
tion,* International Affairs,* 
and Workers’ Education.* 


*Chairman undetermined. 


Organizational Committees 


In addition to committees 
dealing with membership and 
finances, the Executive Commit- 
tee authorized the formation of 


other Organizational Commit- 
tees, as follows: Constitutional 
Revision and By-Laws (chair- 
man — Andrew Hendrickson, 
professor of adult education, 
College of Education, Ohio State 
University) ; Elections (chair- 
man—Homer Kempfer) ; /nfor- 
mation Clearinghouse (chair- 
man—John M. Cory, executive 
secretary, American Library As- 
sociation) ; Public Relations.* 

+Acceptance of appointment uncon- 
firmed. 

*Chairman undetermined. 


Council | of National Organiza- 
tions 


The Executive Committee rec- 
ommended that the Chairman of 
the Council of National Organi- 
zations be an ex officio member 
of the Executive Committee, and 
referred this recommendation to 
the Committee on Constitutional 
Revision and By-Laws. 


Publication Program 


ADULT EDUCATION was named 
the official organ of the Asso- 
ciation, and plans were made 
to seek foundation assistance 
to start another periodical pub- 
lication designed to serve the 
needs of the part-time and non- 
professional adult education 


_practitioners who carry on most 


of the adult education work in 
the United States. 

The preparation of a report 
on the work of the Founding 
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Assembly was assigned to Paul 
Durrie as chairman of the Com- 
munications Committee. It is 


expected that this report will be 
ready for publication sometime 
this summer. 


Constitution 
of the 


Adult Education Association of the United States of America 
Adopted at the Founding Assembly, Columbus, Ohio, May 14, 1951 


PREAMBLE 


In the belief that only a vigorous, 
informed, and democratically vigilant 
people can remain free— 

In the recognition that among a 
free people learning for every citizen 
must be a process continuing through- 
out life— 

In the understanding that the ca- 
pacity to perfect skills, to enrich liv- 
ing, and to increase social under- 
standing and effectiveness is ever 
present in human beings— 

In the knowledge that adult educa- 
tion must seek continuously new and 
better ways to achieve these ends and 
ideals— 

We, who share these convictions, 
seek to build ‘a stronger adult educa- 
tion movement through the creation 
of this association. 


ARTICLE I 


Name 
The name of this Association shall 
be “The Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America”. 


ARTICLE II 


Purpose 

The purpose of the Association shall 
be to further the concept of education 
as a process continuing throughout 
life by affording to educators of adults 
and to other interested persons oppor- 
tunities to increase their competence, 
by encouraging organizations to de- 
velop adult education activities and 
to work together in the interests of 
adult education, by receiving and dis- 
seminating educational information, 
by promoting the balanced develop- 
ment of educational services needed 
by the adult population in the United 
States, and by cooperating with adult 
education agencies internationally. 


ARTICLE III 


Organization 

The organs of the Association shall 
be its Membership, a Delegate Assem- 
bly, an Executive Committee, a Coun- 
cil of National Organizations, and 
such sub-organizations composed of 
members of occupational, interest, or 
geographical groups within the Asso- 
ciation as the Delegate Assembly may 
approve. 

Section 1—Membership 

(A) Membership shall be of two 
kinds, individual and organizational. 
Any individual or organization en- 
gaged in or interested in adult educa- 
tion is eligible for membership in the 
Association. 

(B) Individual and organizational 
members shall pay annual dues in 
such amounts as may be fixed by the 
Delegate Assembly. Payment of an- 
nual dues by an organization shall 
entitle that organization to designate 
one member to exercise the rights and 
privileges of an individual member 
of the Association. Voting privileges 
shall be exercised by individual mem- 
bers in the election of Delegates to 
the Assembly and in the balloting on 
referenda. 


Section 2—Delegate Assembly 

(A) There shall be a Delegate As- 
sembly consisting of not fewer than 
150 individual members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

(B) A quorum of the Delegate As- 
sembly for the transaction of busi- 
ness shall be 25 per cent of the mem- 
bers. 

(C) The Delegate Assembly shall 
be responsible for formulating the 
policies of the Association and shall 
have the following additional powers 
and duties: 
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(1) It shall transact business in 
meeting assembled or by mail at least 
once a year at the call of its officers 
or upon petition of not fewer than 15 
per cent of.its members. When possi- 
ble it shall meet in conjunction with 
a conference of the Association’s mem- 
bers, in-order that the membership 
may give counsel to the Delegate As- 
sembly. 

(2) It shall determine the time, 
place and character of annual and 
special conferences. 

(3) It shall fix the dues for mem- 
bership in the Association. 

(4) It shall nominate and elect the 
officers and members of the Executive 
Committee. 

(5) It shall provide for continuing 
evaluation of the purposes, structure, 
and effectiveness of the Association. 

(6) It shall adopt an annual budget. 

(7) It shall take such other action 
as shall be necessary to its function 
as a legislative and policy-making 
body. 

Section 38-—Executive Committee 

(A) There shall be an Executive 
Committee consisting of the officers 
of the Association, the immediate past 
president, and 15 other members. Ex- 
cept for the officers and the immedi- 
ate past president, their terms of of- 
fice shall be for 3 years, and shall be 
so staggered that after the initial 
election, five of them shall be elected 
annually. No member of the Execu- 
tive Committee may be elected to suc- 
ceed himself. 

(B) A quorum of the Executive 
Committee for the transaction of 
business shall be seven members. 

(C) The powers and duties of the 
Executive Committee shall be as fol- 
lows: 

(1) It shall interpret and carry out 
the policies of the Association as de- 
termined by the Delegate Assembly 
and the membership. 

(2) It shall prepare an annual 
budget and present it to the Delegate 
Assembly for approval. 

(3) It shall report annually to the 
Delegate Assembly on measures taken 
during the preceding year to carry 
out the Association’s policies and make 
recommendations to the Assembly re- 
garding future policies. 

(4) It shall receive and authorize 
the expenditure, within the limita- 


tions of the budget, of such funds as 
are necessary for the work of the As- 
sociation. 

(5) It shall have power to enter 
into such contracts and agreements as 
the interests of the Association may 
require. 

(6) It shall engage the necessary 
staff and direct its activities. 

(7) It shall further carry out any 
and all instructions of the Delegate 
Assembly. 

ARTICLE IV 
Officers 

The Officers of the Association shall 
be a President, four Vice-Presidents, 
and a Secretary-Treasurer. These 
officers shall be elected annually by 
the Delegate Assembly and shall serve 
as officers of the Delegate Assembly 
and of the Executive Committee. If 
any officer does not complete his term 
of office, the Executive Committee 
shall fill the vacancy. 


ARTICLE V 
Amendments and By-Laws 

(A) This Constitution may be 
amended by a majority of the Dele- 
gate Assembly, in meeting assembled 
or by mail. 

(B) By-Laws may be adopted and 
amended by the Delegate Assembly or 
by the Executive Committee, until ap- 
proved or disapproved by the Dele- 
gate Assembly. Amendments to the 
Constitution may be initiated by the 
Executive Committee, by the Delegate 
Assembly, or by petition of the mem- 
bers as provided in the By-Laws. 


ARTICLE VI 
Initiative and Referendum 

(A) The membership shall have 
the power to present to the Delegate 
Assembly for action, upon petition as 
specified in the By-Laws, any matter 
relating to the operation of this As- 
sociation. 

(B) Any action of the Delegate 
Assembly shall be subject to review 
through the referendum by mail of 
the membership of the Association 
upon the request of one-third of the 
Delegates convened in the Assembly. 


ARTICLE VII 
Incorporation 


The Executive Committee, serving 
as the Trustees of the Adult Educa- 
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tion Association of the United States 
of America under the Certificate of 
Incorporation issued by the authority 
of the Secretary of State of Ohio, is 
hereby empowered to take any actions 
relating to the corporate status of the 
Association that may in the future be 
required by law. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Method of Adopting and Implement- 
ing the Constitution 

(A) This Constitution shall be 
adopted by majority vote of the mem- 
bers of a Founding Assembly held for 
that purpose in the city of Columbus, 
Ohio, between the dates of May 13- 
15, 1951. 

(B) A Delegate Assembly pro tem 
and an Executive Committee pro tem 
shall be elected by mail ballot prior 
to the Founding Assembly by such 
a as meet requirements estab- 
ished by the Organizing Committee 
for a National Association for Adult 
Education. 

(C) Members of the Delegate As- 
sembly pro tem and such other per- 
sons as the National Organizing Com- 
mittee shall determine will be eligible 
to participate in the aforesaid Found- 
ing Assembly, which shall have the 
following additional powers: 

(1) It shall elect the officers of the 
Association from among the member- 
ship of the Executive Committee pro 
tem, the Delegate Assembly pro tem, 
and the Founding Assembly. 

(2) It shall fix the Association’s 
annual membership dues. 
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(3) It shall empower the Executive 
Committee pro tem to fill the vacan- 
cies in the Delegate Assembly pro 
tem, and fix the approximate time of 
its first meeting, which shall be no 
later than May, 1952. 

(4) It shall establish special and 
standing committees of the Associa- 
tion or delegate such power to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee pro tem. 

(5) It shall advise the Executive 
Committee pro tem on matters of pol- 
icy and program. 

(D) The Delegate Assembly pro 
tem and the Executive Committee pro 
tem shall serve until replaced by a 
Delegate Assembly and an Executive 
Committee elected in accordance with 
the provisions of this Constitution, at 
which time this Article shall become 
inoperative and shall be stricken from 
the Constitution. 


Note on By-Laws: As provided in 
Article V of the Constitution, By- 
Laws of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A. will be adopted and 
amended by the Delegate Assembly 
and the Executive Committee. Gen- 
erally, By-Laws specify administra- 
tive procedures for implementing the 
Constitution, holding official meetings 
and conducting elections; assign spe- 
cific duties to the officers; provide for 
the financial administration of the 
organization; and specify amount of 
annual dues and the character of the 
official seal. 
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Toward a Theory of Approach 
in Adult Education 


Vincent McHugh 


Instructor, Community Institute, University of Denver* 


Ferg WHO has been given 
the chance to sit in on a 
number of adult education 
classes, in New York or Missouri 
or California, will no doubt con- 
fess to some surprise at the va- 
riety of teaching techniques in 
use. More than that, he may be 
struck by the difficulty of pre- 
dicting the relative effectiveness 
of any one technique in a par- 
ticular field or situation. A lit- 
erature class may sit entranced 
under a witty writer who de- 
livers an old-fashioned lecture, 
formally worded and timed to 
the minute. A seminar in per- 
sonnel management, led by a 
business executive who has little 
knowledge of pedagogic method 
but who is dealing with people 
all day long, will buzz with the 
intensity of an advertising agen- 
cy staff going to work on a new 
account. Or a brilliant profes- 
sional teacher, conducting a class 
in social psychology, will shift 
quickly and unobtrusively from 
exposition to Socratic method to 
group discussion. He will be 
adept at maintaining the ten- 


*Mr. McHugh’s primary profession is writing novels. 


sions of group identity, while at 
the same time he relates his ex- 
amples to the individual con- 
cerns of each member. 

We may welcome this diversity 
and fecundity of techniques, not 
only for its immediate adapt- 
ability in the many fields of adult 
education, but also for what it 
promises in the way of experi- 
mental discovery. Nor should we 
discount the wild factors: the 
personality of the teacher, the 
special demands of the subject- 
matter, the more or less for- 
tuitous combination of personal- 
ities in the group, or the type 
and degree of group coherence. 

But when we have made allow- 
ance for the unusual and the 
somewhat unpredictable, we may 
still discover a common factor 
in the teaching situations I have 
cited — and perhaps in all the 
teaching situations to be en- 
countered in adult education. I 
should like to suggest that all of 
them derive their conventions, in 
some measure, from larger social 
patterns learned outside the 
classroom, just as all of them 


His most recent 


publication is Primer of the Novel, published last year by Random House. 
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look forward to goals beyond the 
classroom. Thus we may pro- 
ceed, with hardly a jolt, to our 
major proposition: that adult 
education is a phase in the con- 
tinuous current of adult life, and 
should be approached in terms 
of the major social attitudes 
rather than the specialized atti- 
tudes of the pedagogic tradition. 

We may cite our examples— 
without value judgments, for the 
moment. The witty lecturer in 
literature and his delighted au- 
dience both depend to some ex- 
tent on the old American tradi- 
tion of Chautauqua and the lec- 
ture platform. The tone and 
conduct of the personnel man- 
agement seminar are roughly 
those of a business conference. 
And the brilliant teacher of so- 
cial psychology, who relies main- 
ly on the educational patterns of 
his students, also shows more 
than a touch of the master of 
ceremonies, the leader of a 
guessing game, and the parlor 
prestidigitator who bemuses his 
audience in order to enlighten 
them. 


Methods and: Motives 


In the end, I suppose, the 
question of technique goes deep- 
er than the technique itself. It 
goes straight to the question of 
what the teacher is trying to do, 
and what the student wants, or 
can be persuaded to want. Albert 
Einstein, in Out of My Later 


Years, mentions three basic at- 
titudes: the authoritarian, the 
grading system, and the pleasure 
in work. 

The first, it seems to me, is 
purely a cultural hangover, 
when it is not something more 
sinister. It may be necessary in 
the elementary school, to some 
extent, merely as a humanitarian 
device intended to save the child 
from adult grief. I don’t think 
so—though there is some coer- 
cion of that kind in nearly every 
society we know about. I be- 
lieve the child can usually be 
persuaded, too. But I am not 
competent to speak in that field. 

The second—the grading meth- 
od, the awarding of competitive 
credits—seems to me an appli- 
cation of the profit motive to 
education. As such I think it a 
barbarism, a corruption of the 
basic intent of education. Even 
in technical fields, a simple cer- 
tification of competence or non- 
competence ought to be enough. 
A good teacher can always find 
other ways of giving recognition 
to individual or group achieve- 
ment. It follows, I think, that if 
learning is competitive, learning 
will also be (a) less deep, and 
(b) less cooperative. The system 
of grading teaches the student 
to value appearances more than 
reality, the symbol more than 
the act. These observations evi- 
dently bear with particular force 
on adult education. 
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Iam perfectly willing to grant 
that, in our society, some train- 
ing in the psychological accom- 
modation to competition (how to 
keep the bruised ego from sup- 
purating), plus some acquaint- 
ance with the social value of 
appearances as against reality, 
is necessary if not desirable. 
By all means let us have courses 
in these subjects—and why do 
we not have them? I speak with- 
out the faintest cynicism, though 
with some irony. But I think we 
should not and must not allow 
them to dominate our educa- 
tional methods. I believe that 
they are bad for the student, bad 
for the teacher, and bad for 
education. 

Einstein says it plainly. “The 
most important motive for work 
in the school and in life,” he 
writes, “is the pleasure in work, 
pleasure in its result and the 
knowledge of the value of the 
result to the community.” 

We may apply this to adult 
education, and even extend it a 
little. I suppose I conceive of 
adult education first of all as an 
adult social experience which 
differs in phase but not in kind 
from other group experiences 
and is continuous with them. 
Like other group experiences of 
a fruitful kind, it is developed 
and controlled by the partici- 
pants; it should produce certain 
objective results; it proceeds by 
the interaction of personalities; 


and it brings about changes or 
modifications in each personality 
involved. 

I’ve been moving more and 
more toward the notion that this 
governing concept can be applied 
as an orientation and a positive 
technique in adult education. It 
would, for example, obviate such 
matters as formality, authori- 
tarianism, talking at students, 
or making undue demands on 
them. A teacher would avoid 
these things in the classroom as 
he would in his own home, not 
as a matter of theoretical tech- 
nique, but merely on the ground 
that they are bad taste in the 
accepted convention of adult re- 
lationships. 

We may take it more or less 
for granted that most good adult 
education teachers do manage to 
shun these methods. But we 
speak of their avoidance in 
terms that betray a directional 
orientation: a movement out of 
“education” toward the general 
social body. We speak of “infor- 
mality”; but no one takes much 
account of it at a party, because 
“informality” is the situational 
convention. Thus we reveal the 
fact that we unconsciously re- 
gard education as something spe- 
cial, something apart from, or 
different from, the whole tenor 
of adult experience. This is, of 
course, a last remnant of the 
academic. We reveal it, too, in 
our frequent concern with 
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“adapting” formal pedagogic 
techniques—group discussion, 
panel, workshop, and so on—to 
the necessities of adult educa- 
tion. 

I suspect that we are mount- 
ing the horse on the wrong side. 
We should begin with the opera- 
tive concept that education for 
adults is a normal and continu- 
ous phase of the student’s and 
teacher’s experience — pleasant 
as an evening with friends (and 
in the same way), serious as a 
well-liked job, and deeper and 
more intense than anything in 
the theater short of a first-rate 
performance of Webster or 
Sophocles. 


Techniques Derived from 
Adult Social Experience 


We may well believe that the 
most workable techniques in 
adult education will more and 
more tend to be those derived 
from (a) the socially analogous 
or related situations with which 
the student is familiar, and (b), 
as a subdivision of the first, the 
professional situations implicit 
in the subject-matter itself. 

What advantages may be de- 
rived from the first approach? 
To begin with, it makes use of 
a familiar and expected con- 
vention—a major “categorical 
expectancy”, to use Kenneth 
Burke’s term, in the social field. 
The usual educational conven- 
tions are not “major” for most 


adults. They are special, if not 
actually regressive. By making 
use of this convention—and the 
teacher himself must establish 
it, must strike the key more or 
less immediately—we make di- 
rect communication at once in 
its most natural and accustomed 
form. 

Once we have done this, we 
are committed to it. We are 
committed to the ordinary good 
usage of any social group. This 
goes far beyond manners. It is 
clear that the teacher must lead, 
and that he should have a pro- 
gram. Beyond that, I suspect, 
he should consult the wishes and 
the judgment of the group, and 
defer to group opinion (where 
it is competent) on nearly all 
matters of presentation and 
procedure. This does not mean 
merely that he should get co- 
operation — that is, persuade 
the group to follow his wishes. 
He should consult with the 
group, and conduct his presenta- 
tion and procedures in accord- 
ance with collective opinion. 

This is no more than basic 
democratic method. I have never 
seen it abused in an adult edu- 
cation class. But its advantages 
are many. When a group has 
decided, of its own free will, to 
approach certain materials in a 
certain way, it is pledged to co- 
operation in a sense hardly pos- 
sible with any other method. 
Moreover, once the teacher 
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knows his class, he will be able 
to judge their probable reactions 
even without overt consultation. 
He is like a host who knows how 
to anticipate the wishes of his 
guests. 

Nor does this approach rule 
out any of the formal pedagogic 
techniques. These, explained in 
advance as a host might explain 
canasta, become merely the con- 
ditions of the game. They are 
like the rules of order in a meet- 
ing. I believe that a method 
tends to be more effective when 
the students understand it as 
method, when they “know what 
they are doing’. But perhaps 


the chief yield of our governing 
approach is that it makes a prin- 
ciple for the formulation of new 


techniques derived experimen- 
tally from the observation of 
groups given a free choice of 
techniques. 

We may grant that this pro- 
cedure calls for a good deal of 
versatility in the instructor, plus 
a certain skill in improvisation. 
One rather curious difficulty is 
that the group may, out of mere 
good nature, compliance or 
avoidance of initiative, defer too 
much to the implicit wishes of 
the instructor. Sometimes they 
must be persuaded to make 
choices and accept responsibility. 
Beyond this, I believe that the 
instructor has an obligation to 
correct factual error, to keep the 
terms of discussion clear, and 


otherwise to prevent intellectual 
oversimplification or confusion. 
I have seen a “general educa- 
tion” class wallowing hopelessly 
between the terminologies of 
physics and sociology! 

Our second governing ap- 
proach, derived from the profes- 
sional situations implicit in the 
material itself, would appear to 
be very close to the workshop 
device. But the workshop, I take 
it, is an intended microcosm of 
an actual working environment, 
and so condemned to some meas- 
ure of artificiality. In our ap- 
proach, the professional—archi- 
tect, painter, executive, city 
planner or whatever—would 
move from one part of the com- 
munity to another, from work- 
ing to teaching, with little 
change in his professional atti- 
tudes. In part because he has a 
sense of this continuity, he would 
create the psychological atmos- 
phere of his profession in the 
classroom. Clifton Fadiman once 
remarked that vocabulary is 
25% of any profession or call- 
ing. We may concede another 
50% to attitudes, technical pro- 
cedures, and the conventions 
that obtain in such a profession 
—how things are done, and how 
people go about doing them with 
each other. These are the aspects 
of a profession in which the be- 
ginner most often finds himself 
at sea. They are an essential 
part of his orientation, and the 
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teacher who is a professional 
engineer or musician or ecologist 
can communicate them in a dy- 
namic interplay with the mate- 
rial. Thus learning may escape, 
in part at least, the disadvan- 
tages of a separate process and 
become an apprenticeship in the 
profession itself. 

We are all of us perennial 
apprentices to living. That is 


our first business, beyond all 
other businesses. “These adult 
men and women,” Jean Guehen- 
no has written, “are already 
plunged in the difficulties of life. 
They have interests, passions 
and beliefs of their own. They 
are in the midst of a battle; they 
are still waiting to be given 
weapons.” 


An Experiment in Correspondence 
Training of Trade Union Leaders 


Leonard S. Stein 


Assistant Director, Home-Study Department, 
University of Chicago 


ORRESPONDENCE COURSES have 
been used abroad for many 
years in the training of trade 
union leaders. Until 1950, how- 
ever, only one American union 
had utilized this educational 
method. In the spring and sum- 
mer of that year, the second 
American union correspondence 
study program—the first spon- 
sored by a university—was of- 
fered by the Union Leadership 
Training Project and the Home- 
Study Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in cooperation 
with Illinois Traffic Division 14 
of the Communication Workers 
of America (CIO). 
The program, called Building 
Your Union, represented a new 


departure for both the Union 
Leadership Training Project and 
the Home-Study Department of 
the University. The Union Lead- 
ership Training Project, under 
the direction of Mr. Alexander 
Liveright, had, since 1947, been 
developing materials for group 
discussion to be used in union 
education programs. The Home- 
Study Department in 1950 
was two years into its program 
of developing correspondence 
courses to meet non-credit edu- 
cational needs of adults. 

It was also a new kind of 
educational activity for the Com- 
munication Workers of America. 
A large part of the membership 
of the CWA (which has con- 
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tracts with the Bell Telephone 
System) is scattered in small 
towns and cities throughout the 
country. In many small towns 
CWA has only one steward 
serving an office of three to 15 
union members. CWA had not 
been able to meet the prohibitive 
costs of regularly scheduled 
classes meeting in centrally lo- 
cated towns throughout the 
country, and consequently found 
the correspondence study meth- 
od attractive. 

After a series of conversations 
with union officials, it was de- 
cided to prepare and administer 
an experimental correspondence 
course to 100-odd stewards, busi- 
ness managers and divisional 
officers in Illinois Traffic Divi- 
sion 14 of CWA (which includes 
local telephone operators in IIli- 
nois outside Chicago and toll 
operators in Chicago). 


Preparation and Conduct 
of Course 


Objectives of this course were 
defined as: 

1. To stimulate democratic 
leadership and democratic par- 
ticipation on all levels of union 
activity. 

2. To suggest a way to think 
about specific union problems— 
a way to explore and examine 
administrative and organiza- 
tional problems. 

3. To give practice in apply- 
ing this method to specific prob- 


lems of a local union (running a 
meeting, grievance procedure, 
etc.). 

4. To increase understanding 
(a) of how the local union op- 
erates, (b) of the relation and 
responsibilities of local officers 
to individual members, (c) of 
the way that good grievance 
handling can help all union 
members, develop loyalty to the 
union, and build a strong union, 
(d) of the history of the Com- 
munication Workers of America 
(CIO), and (e) of the economics 
of the telephone industry. 

These objectives were embod- 
ied in an eight-lesson course, 
with these titles: 


UNION ADMINISTRATION 


Lesson I. The Union and Its Member- 
ship 
Lesson II. The Local Union 
Lesson III. Training New Leaders 
Lesson IV. Expanding the Member- 
ship 
GRIEVANCES 


Lesson V. Grievance Principles 
Lesson VI. Grievance Problems 


SPECIAL CWA SUBJECTS 
Lesson VII. The Structure and Eco- 
nomics of the Telephone Industry 
Lesson VIII. The Communication 

Workers of America 

The first six lessons were 
based almost entirely on discus- 
sion materials developed by the 
Union Leadership Training 
Project; the last two lessons 
were prepared especially for this 
Home-Study course. All the les- 
sons were reviewed by CWA 
International Headquarters in 
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Washington, which also supplied 
data for the last two. Mrs. 
Estelle Mass Wirple wrote the 
course. 

It was immediately decided 
that the written exercises must 
do more than simply ask each 
student to write down facts and 
ideas he had just finished read- 
ing. The solution finally reached 
was this: Each lesson was di- 
vided in a number of “subjects”. 
At the end of a presentation of 
facts and ideas on each subject, 
there were one or two “Ques- 
tions for Thought or Discus- 
sion”, to stimulate thinking; 
typically, they asked the student 
to try to relate his own experi- 
ences to the material just read. 
Some of these “Questions” pre- 
sented case histories (actual or 
hypothetical) for analysis. 

Next followed the written 
exercises themselves. For the 
most part, these called for fairly 
short answers. A few of the 
questions could be answered by 
checking appropriate choices. 
Almost all the written exercises 
flowed directly from the imme- 
diately preceding “Questions for 
Thought or Discussion”, and 
were concerned to a large extent 
with the actual experiences of 
the students. The written exer- 
cises appeared on perforated 
“green sheets’, which were to be 
torn from the study booklet and 
sent directly to the instructor. 

Each of the instructors re- 


turned individual lessons to stu- 
dents within a week after re- 
ceipt; aside from the usual small 
amount of lost mail to be ex- 
pected in any such large group 
of mailings back-and-forth, this 
procedure worked excellently. 

As is usual in correspondence 
study, a time limit was set for 
completion of the eight lessons. 
All registrations were dated 
May 1, 1950, and the lesson ma- 
terials were in the hands of the 
students by that date, or a day 
or two later. The original dead- 
line for completion was August 
1. By the middle of July, each 
student who had not completed 
was notified that the cutoff date 
was approaching, and was of- 
fered an additional month if it 
should be needed. Forty persons 
requested the additional month. - 
Each student was urged to send 
in one lesson a week; few kept 
to this schedule. 


The Student Body 


The students were entirely 
women, typically from working 
class families (as indicated from 
paternal occupations). By far 
the majority had had only a high 
school education or less, although 
the group did include a few with 
somecollege. Median educational 
level was eleventh grade; the 
mode of this curve was the 
twelfth grade. Union experience 
was slight. For the most part, 
the only union to which they 
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had belonged was CWA. A very 
small number had belonged to 
the CWA’s predecessor in the 
telephone industry, the National 
Federation of Telephone Work- 
ers, or other unions in other 
jobs, and a still smaller number 
came from families in which the 
father was a union member. 
Almost none had held any union 
office other than steward or busi- 
ness manager in Division 14, 
CWA-CIO. 

Service with the telephone 
company tended to be rather 
long, with the median at about 
fifteen years. The range was 
from slightly over a year to over 
thirty years. Almost half had 
worked only for the telephone 
company. A number of the older 
women had separated periods of 
service, with marriage and child- 
bearing intervening. The medi- 
an age was about 40, with a wide 
range, from the early 20’s to 64. 
Particular'ty significant is the 
short period during which these 
stewards and business managers 
had held office in Division 14. 
Even including positions in the 
NFTW, the maximum time was 
only five and one-half years; the 
median service in office was 
about one and one-half years; 
and a large number of stewards 
had served less than a year. 

One of the rough tests that 
needs to be applied to any corre- 
spondence course is completion 
rate. In general, the value of a 


course to a given group of stu- 
dents can be judged from the 
number who complete it. The 
following table indicates the 
number of students completing a 
given number of lessons. 


Number of  Percent- 


Students 


Number of 
Lessons 


8 100.0% 


Excluded from this table are 
37 students who registered for 
the course but completed no les- 
sons. This may be accounted for 
in part by the fact that the 
methods used by Division 14 
officers to enroll students did not 
rely wholly on internal motiva- 
tions. 

The table shows that, apart 
from these 37, about a quarter 
of the students completed only 
the first lesson. This figure is 
not high for correspondence 
study. Almost 40% completed 
the course, which compares fa- 
vorably with other Home-Study 
courses. 

Especially significant is the 
very low number of drop-outs 
after the fourth lesson. 

In addition, a three-fold eval- 
uation—by students, by union 
officials and by instructors—was 
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1 18 26.5% 
" 2 4 5.9 
3 4 5.9 
| 4 11.7 
5 2 2.9 
6 5 7.4 
7 1 1.5 
8 26 38.2 : 


conducted. Out of this came 
some important conclusions. Be- 
fore presenting them, it might 
be well to note a few highlights 
from each of these evaluations. 


Evaluation by the Students 


Of the 26 persons who com- 
pleted the course, 22 submitted 
evaluation forms. A brief sum- 
mary of the significant answers 
received on this form follows. 

The responses to the question, 
“Why did you enroll in Building 
Your Union? What did you 
hope to get out of it?” were 
rather vague: 


To be a better steward .......... 6 
Improve my local ............... 6 
To be able to handle difficult 
How to talk to new members ..... 1 
How to handle management ...... 1 


The responses to the succeed- 
ing question, “How do you feel 
about the course?” were quite 
definite—and encouraging. The 
students were asked to check 
one or more alternatives; the 
results were as follows: 


1 
b. Interesting, but I didn’t learn 
¢. I learned quite a bit, but didn’t 
think it very interesting ..... 3 
d. Not only interesting, but I 


. [learned a lot, but it;won’t help 
me on my union job ......... 
I learned a lot that will help 
me on my union job ......... 11 


When asked, “Would you like 
to take another Home-Study 


course?” sixteen said “‘yes’’; five 
said “no’’; one did not answer. 

From this portion of the stu- 
dent evaluation form it seems 
fair to conclude that those who 
completed the course, by and 
large, found it worthwhile. It 
might well be argued, from the 
vagueness expressed in answers 
to the first question above, that 
these people didn’t know what 
to expect, and therefore the 
nine checks on item d above can 
be added to the eleven checks for 
item f. 

Some closer measure of spe- 
cific things learned and interests 
met through the course can also 
be seen from three other ques- 
tions. The first of these was: 
“What do you feel are the three 
most important ideas you got 


from this course?” Answers 
were: 

Problems of Grievances ......... 13 
9 
Problems of Meetings ........... 3 
Relation of Industry and Union .. 3 
Structure and Role of Union ..... 2 


Each of the following was men- 
tioned once: Collective Bargain- 
ing; Union Education; Evalua- 
tion of Wages, Real and Take- 
Home; Approaches to Different 
Problems; Clarification of 
Thinking. 

The second question, “What 
subjects that were covered would 
you have liked to spend more 
time on?” probes more deeply 
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into this aspect of the evalua- 
tion: 
Principles of Working with People 13 
Improving Local Meetings 1 
Membership Participation 
Training New Leaders 
Grievance Procedures 
Expanding the Membership 
History and Structure of CWA ... 
Economics of the Telephone 
Industry 
The Union and Its Membership .. 5 
Local Union Operations ......... 5 
When asked what subjects 
they would like to study in an- 
other such Home-Study course, 
their choices were: 
Working with People (Human 
Relations) 
Collective Bargaining 
Labor and Community 
Seniority Principles and Problems 
Handling Minority Problems in the 
Shop and in the Union 
Your Wages, Your Job, Your 
Security (Economics) 
Discussion Leading and Conducting 
Education Programs 
These girls — who finished — 
made it quite clear that they 
wanted more reading material. 
Sixteen of them said they read 
some of the outside pamphlets 
suggested in Building Your 
Union. Twelve found the pam- 
phlets helpful. Sixteen also said 
that additional pamphlets or 
books should have been suggest- 
ed for outside reading. 


Evaluation by Instructors and 
the Union 


The instructors came to these 
‘conclusions: 
1. Correspondence study is 


eminently practical for the 
training of union leaders. 

2. Building Your Union did 
not succeed as well as it might 
have, for three main reasons: 


a. Timing. Summer is vacation 
time; this and hot weather contrib- 
uted to lowering the completion rate. 
All agreed that future programs 
should start in the fall or winter. 

b. The leadership of Illinois Traffic 
Union was not entirely clear about the 
limitations and possibilities of the 
program. 

c. Practices then current in Divi- 
sion 14 were not entirely consistent 
with practices discussed in the course. 
For example, the fact that much of 
the grievance work is handled at the 
divisional level, and that most com- 
mittees function at the divisional 
level, was not consistent with em- 
phasis in the course on developing a 
maximum amount of responsibility 
among members and stewards. 

The instructors and Mrs. Mae 
Vienne, education director of 
Division 14, made the following 
concrete suggestions for improv- 
ing Building Your Union: 

1. Include more factual data, 
and rely less on the experiences 
of the student-workers. In line 
with this: put all material needed 
in the lesson materials. Do not 
expect the students to look up, 
for example, specific clauses in 
their own contract; instead, re- 
print the contract clause in the 
lesson-guide. On the other hand, 
more pamphlets should be made 
available to those who want to 
do extra reading. 


2. In future courses, put more 
emphasis on fairly concrete prob- 
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lems, using an anecdotal, or case- 
study, method of presentation. 

3. In general, it was agreed 
that it would be wise to restrict 
registrations in future courses 
to two or more people who could 
study together. Exceptions, of 
course, could be made as neces- 
sary. 

4. Certain of the written exer- 
cises failed to stimulate stu- 
dents’ thinking in the desired 
direction. 


Conclusions 


As a result of this first experi- 
ence with the correspondence 
training of local union members, 
it seems fair to conclude that the 
method is practical. Obviously, 
correspondence study has cer- 
tain limitations; likewise, it has 
its own unique advantages which 
make it particularly useful in 
some situations. 

Not all the problems present- 
ed by this special application of 
the correspondence study meth- 
od have been solved. Important 
steps have been taken to define 
and solve them; final solutions 
must await further experience 
with different kinds of union 
groups. In general, these prob- 
lems are of three kinds: 

1. The creation of motiva- 
tions which will encourage a 
higher proportion of enrollees to 
complete. The problem of re- 
cruitment enters here. 

2. The improvement of writ- 


ten exercises so that they will 
more closely reflect the objec- 
tives of the course. 

3. The further adaptation of 
the materials developed by the 
Union Leadership Training 
Project so that they will be more 
useful for correspondence 
courses. 

Broad lessons learned from 
this first experience seem clear 
enough: 

1. Many union stewards and 
local officers are sufficiently in- 
terested in improving their un- 
derstanding of union problems 
that they are willing to study 
alone, with the guidance of a 
correspondence course. 

2. Future courses need to in- 
clude more reading material. 
More outside reading — books 
and pamphlets—should be rec- 
ommended or supplied; the les- 
son materials themselves should 
be expanded. There need be no 
fear that interested union offi- 
cers will be frightened away 
from the course because ade- 
quate amounts of reading are 
assigned. 

8. Written exercises must be 
well planned and must direct the 
thinking of the student fairly 
closely. Completely open-ended 
questions get a poor response; 
those which identify problems 
and ask the student to comment 
on them are better. 

4. There is no reason to as- 
sume that the physical layout of 
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the lesson-booklet for Building 
Your Union is not good. On this 
basis, then, future courses ought 
to continue to bind together all 
essential material—reading ma- 
terial and perforated sheets for 
written exercises. One improve- 
ment could be made: the use of 
more pictures and diagrams. 
Tentatively, it seems safe to 
conclude that correspondence 
training has proved its value in 


the training of union leaders. 
Care must be taken to fit each 
course to its particular situation. 
This is a matter as much of tech- 
nical competence as of principle. 
Interest already aroused among 
international union officers and 
education directors suggests that 
a whole new operational area 
for trade union education has 
been opened. 


The following persons deserve the author’s grateful appreciation for re- 
viewing this article in manuscript: Alexander Liveright, Jack London, Bernard 
Karsh, Mrs. Sylvia Gottlieb and Mrs. Mae Vienne. 


Effective Instruction 
in an Evening Program for Adults 
Richard A. Mumma 


Assistant Dean, McCoy College, Johns Hopkins University 


NIVERSITIES are showing con- 

cern today over the improve- 
ment of instruction in extension 
programs. In the past, emphasis 
on subject matter practically ex- 
cluded any feeling of responsi- 
bility about whether students 
were interested or whether they 
were learning. Administrators 
now realize that there may be a 
correlation between the quality 
of instruction and the high with- 
drawal rate of part-time stu- 
dents. While not neglecting such 
factors as inadequate counseling, 
the faulty preparation of stu- 
dents, and problems of adult 
adjustment, they are giving at- 


tention not only to content, but 
also to the way in which this 
content is being presented. They 
are recognizing that students 
expect interesting, well-organ- 
ized, systematically-presented 
and appropriate instruction as 
well as sound content. 

The task of improving in- 
struction is complicated because 
of the problems involved in 
teaching adults, and also because 
many instructors in evening 
programs are drawn from busi- 
ness and industry, and teaching 
is not their primary responsibil- 
ity. Some colleges publish a 
handbook of suggestions for 
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teachers,* but the following 
comments may prove helpful to 
instructors in those institutions 
which do not do so. 


Characteristics of the Evening 
Student 


Because the purposes and ad- 
mission policies of evening col- 
leges differ from those of the 
day school, adults in extension 
classes differ markedly from day 
students in several important 
respects. First, they are an ex- 
ceedingly heterogeneous group, 
widely varying in age, interests, 
abilities and academic back- 
ground. Secondly, their objec- 
tives are different. Some are 
taking courses with the hope of 
enriching their personal living; 
some wish to improve their oc- 
cupational proficiency or to pre- 
pare themselves for new voca- 
tional or professional fields; 
some are earnestly working for 
a degree; some are simply amass- 
ing academic credits to satisfy 
employers who are becoming 
more demanding in this respect. 
Moreover, when these students 
come to class they have already 
expended much of the day’s 
measure of energy in the duties 
and responsibilities of their 
business or profession, or in 
homemaking. Thus they cannot 
be as alert and attentive as stu- 


dents attending classes in the 
fresh of the morning. Then 
again, those enrolled in evening 
courses are frequently people 
who are changing in their think- 
ing, their behavior, their appre- 
ciations, and in the values they 
accept. 

In the main, these students 
are mature adults who are seri- 
ous, conscientious, eager to at- 
tain their objectives, and appre- 
ciative of interest and effort in 
their behalf. They attend classes 
without compulsion largely be- 
cause of the instruction they re- 
ceive. Since there are few extra- 
class activities, the students’ in- 
terests are centered almost com- 
pletely in the activities of the 
classroom. They will not remain 
long unless they get what they 
are seeking. They will not con- 
tinue unless their investment in 
time, energy and money is a 
good one. Therefore, how in- 
structors teach is almost as im- 
portant as what they teach. 


Qualities Essential to Teaching 


Concern about effective in- 
struction points to the need for 
research projects in adult learn- 
ing, in the dynamics of the group 
process, in comparative values 
of teaching techniques for adult 
groups, and in ways of evaluat- 
ing such work; yet, until the 


*Editor’s Note: One such handbook, Better Teaching Our Common Goal, 
prepared by Willis H. Reals, dean of University College, Washington Univer- 
sity, has recently been translated and widely distributed to adult education 


leaders in Bavaria. 
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findings of such research are 
made known, reliance must be 
placed upon information which 
is now available. Textbooks and 
rating scales indicate that a good 
teacher is one who possesses 
the three-fold combination of 
knowledge of content, skill in 
presenting it, and the personal 
traits which make him effective 
with his students. 

No competent educator has 
ever claimed that a thorough 
knowledge of subject-matter 
was unnecessary for successful 
teaching on the college level. 
Such knowledge is so generally 
accepted as a sine qua non that 
there is no need to stress the 
point here. The danger is in 
the thought that knowledge of 
subject-matter alone is sufficient, 
and that he who knows the most, 
or who has done extensive re- 
search, is therefore the best 
teacher. 

Those who hold that education 
is a simple process, such as the 
passing of knowledge from the 
head of the instructor to the 
head of the student, or the mem- 
orizing of facts for repetition 
upon demand, will see little need 
for method. On the other hand, 
if learning is thought of in terms 
of changed behavior—changed 
meanings, changed attitudes, 
changed appreciations, changed 
skills—and if learning is thought 
to proceed best through doing, 
reacting, undergoing, then the 


need for instructional skill be- 
comes obvious. 

The two personal traits con- 
sidered the most desirable for 
an instructor are considerate- 
ness and leadership; and an- 
other is interest in the subject 
and in the student. Instructors 
have been known to have been 
given or to have accepted an 
assignment for which they had 
little enthusiasm, to have ex- 
pressed this lack of interest to 
the class, and to have asked their 
students to suffer along with 
them. Happily, this extreme sit- 
uation is infrequent. Others, 
either because of a lack of zest, 
or because of inability to express 
it, are incapable of inspiring 
their students. In the classroom 
as elsewhere, enthusiasm is con- 
tagious and can be used as pow- 
erful motivation. Adults in an 
evening program appreciate any 
evidence of personal interest 
which an instructor may take 
in them, such as a concern for 
their success in the course, eager- 
ness to help them with their 
difficulties, or willingness to see 
them outside of class. 

In teaching, then, it is the 
combination of knowledge, skill 
and personal traits which counts. 
No one of these factors is in it- 
self sufficient. 

What are some sound sugges- 
tions which may contribute to 
an instructor’s effectiveness in 
the classroom? The most prac- 
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tical deal with such aspects of 
teaching as the selection and 
organization of content, expla- 
nations, questions, voice, assign- 
ments, reviews and tests. 


Sound Instructional Practices 


An analysis of over 200 teacher 
rating scales reveals that the se- 
lection and organization of sub- 
ject-matter is the instructional 
skill most frequently mentioned. 
Learning activities cannot be 
expected to proceed in a system- 
atic fashion if there is not an 
adequate preparation for each 
class and an orderly presentation 
of material. Adults in college 
evening classes have little pa- 
tience with an instructor who 
rambles. 

Perhaps next in importance is 
the ability to explain, to make 
ideas clear to the class, to use 
examples and illustrations. It 
may happen that an instructor 
is so well versed in his subject 
that he is either unaware of his 
students’ difficulties in grasping 
the concepts which are so clear 
to him, or unable to present them 
in terms which they can under- 
stand. Edgar Dale of Ohio State 
University urges teachers to 
avoid explanations which are 
COIK—clear only if known. 

If learning is accomplished by 
the individual through his own 
activity, and if teaching consists 
in guiding him in this activity, 
then the student must be stimu- 


lated to think and encouraged to 
ask questions. The manner in 
which questions are answered 
and the tolerance that is shown 
to differences of opinion have an 
effect on student expression. 

Most college instruction takes 
place in the classroom, and much 
of it consists of lectures, so the 
instructor’s voice is a vital con- 
sideration, particularly in large 
lecture halls. A pleasing quality 
of voice is an asset, although 
volume and enunciation are of 
more consequence. A word of 
caution should be given here 
about the boredom of reading, 
or allowing students to read 
aloud, a long passage. There are 
few who can read at length so 
effectively as not to break con- 
tact with the student. 

The skillful teacher is exact- 
ing but reasonable in setting up 
standards of work. He makes 
assignments which are clear and 
definite, and gives suggestions 
for preparing them. Evening 
students like to have an outline 
of the course which lists the 
assignment for each session, for 
they have virtually no opportu- 
nity to get this information from 
the instructor or a classmate 
when they are absent from a 
session. 

While always important, re- 
view is especially needed in an 
extension program in which 
classes meet only once or twice 
a week. A brief summary at the 
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beginning of the period will help 
bridge the gap between periods 
and will contribute toward 
achieving a unified whole. 
Evaluation should be consid- 
‘ered an indissoluble part of 
teaching. President Eliot is 
said to have thought that an in- 
structor’s effectiveness could be 
gauged by a careful study of his 
examinations. All too frequently 
examination questions ask for an 
outline of readings or lectures— 
a mere repetition of memorized 
material—instead of a critical 
reaction to the content or a dis- 
play of ability to handle the 


memorized material. The objec- . 


tive testing movement, which 
began in the twenties, has con- 
tributed to the further compart- 
mentalization and fragmentation 
of subject-matter, and has in- 
creased the premium placed upon 
the memorization of isolated 
facts. On the other hand, many 
“discuss” questions indicate 
neither a beginning nor an end, 
and are so broad and vague as 
to be unfair. Students have a 
right to expect examinations to 
be fair. They are entitled to ex- 
pect a high positive correlation 
between the questions asked and 
the assigned readings, lectures, 
discussions and activities of the 
class. They are only reasonable 
in assuming that the questions 
will be distributed over the ma- 
terial covered during the period 
on which the test is based rather 


than clustered around early as- 
signments, recent assignments, 
or a few topics which the group 
found most difficult. Instructors 
who understand that a knowl- 
edge of one’s progress is forceful 
motivation are not content with 
giving only one examination 
during the term, and take occa- 
sion to give several short tests 
announced in advance. 

Unfortunately, there are still 
a few instructors who feel that 
the more students who fail, the 
better their teaching. They do 
not say so, but they believe that 
they are not maintaining high 
standards unless a high percent- 
age of the class receives a failing 
mark. This is a curious view; 
one not shared by members of 
any other profession. Physicians 
do not take pride in mortality, 
nor businessmen in bankruptcy. 
A more sensible theory holds 
that if the students are ready 
for the course, and if the subject- 
matter is wisely selected, the 
teaching ability of the instructor 
can be measured in terms of the 
number who pass and fail. 

Instructional skill may be said 
even to include the handling of 
such classroom routine as start- 
ing on time, checking attendance, 
using the blackboard and regu- 
lating ventilation and lighting. 
These details are worth the at- 
tention of the instructor in an 
evening program. 
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Adults do not live on the cam- 
pus; they come to class directly 
from work, from dinner, or from 
home. Since they may have to 
hurry if they are to arrive on 
time for class, they will make 
the effort if they know that the 
class will be started promptly; 
otherwise, they will not. The in- 
structor who waits for almost 
all to arrive before he starts 
will find his starting time be- 
coming progressively later. 

Most institutions require in- 
structors to insist on regular at- 
tendance and to keep a record of 
absences. Evening students find 
numerous excuses for absence 
from class: physical indisposi- 
tion including fatigue, inclement 
weather, a desire for recreation, 
or lack of time to prepare the 
assignment. If the instructor 


places little importance on at- 


tendance, the students cannot be 
expected to resist the temptation 
to miss class. 

A blackboard is of little aid to 
teaching if the students cannot 
read what the instructor writes 
there because they cannot see 
the board, because the words are 
illegible, or because the abbre- 
viations are undecipherable. The 
blackboard may even be a dis- 
traction, for when the writings 
of the previous class are not 
erased, students may become en- 
grossed in the problems in cal- 
culus, or in the sentences in 
French, or in the outline in his- 


tory, to the neglect of the sub- 
ject being discussed. 

Artificial lighting must invari- 
ably be used, and it ought to be 
adequate to meet the needs of 
adults. The ventilation and tem- 
perature of the classroom affect 
the mental alertness of students, 
particularly in the evening 
hours. 


The First Class 


Because first impressions are 
frequently persistent, the initial 
meeting of the group deserves 
special mention here. The high 
mortality in a class during the 
first few nights may reflect the 
way the group appraises the in- 
structor, and points to the neces- 
sity of a good beginning. 

Evening students who are at- 
tending the institution on a part- 
time basis need to develop a feel- 
ing of belongingness, and this 
must be engendered almost en- 
tirely in the classroom and large- 
ly by the instructor. Students 
sometimes spend weeks in a class 
without learning the names of 
those sitting next to them or 
even that of the teacher. They 
will feel they have a place in the 
group if the instructor arrives 
early for the first sessions, is 
cordial, introduces himself and 
helps strangers get acquainted. 
Such a procedure develops a 
favorable attitude toward the 
course and the institution. 

The first meeting of the group 
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is the ideal time to discover the 
students who are misplaced in 
the class, so they can be advised 
to transfer immediately without 
losing too much time. A check 
on the qualifications of those en- 
rolled for the course may reveal 
that some do not have the stated 
or the implied prerequisites. 
Then, too, if the instructor ex- 
plains the nature of the course, 
the major topics to be consid- 
ered, the purpose the course 
serves and its place in the cur- 
riculum, and what will be ex- 
pected of students, there may be 
some who decide that the course 
is not one they want or need. 
This guidance on the part of the 
instructor is a distinct service 
to the student, as well as to the 
institution, and helps reduce 
mortality. 

Information ought to be given 
students at the first meeting 


about the books and supplies 
they will need, where and when 
these can be procured, and the 
library facilities which the insti- 
tution provides. 

In conclusion it can be said 
that teaching adults in the eve- 
ning college is difficult because 
the students are so heterogene- 
ous, and because study is not 
their primary interest; is tiring 
because it requires energy to be 
interesting, inspiring, effective; 
is tedious because of the hour 
of the day. Administrators are 
becoming increasingly aware of 
these problems, and in their 
efforts to extend and improve 
their services to the communities 
in which they work, they are 
seeking to staff them with the 
best instructors available, and to 
help these instructors increase 
their effectiveness in the class- 
room. 


University Extension Counseling Services 


The following is a summary 
of the results of a recent survey 
of university extension counsel- 
ing services made by Robert R. 
Headley, senior vocational coun- 
selor in the Counseling Center 
on the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California. 


To determine the nature and 
extent of counseling now being 
offered by university extension 


divisions, questionnaires and 
covering letters were mailed to 
the 70 member institutions of 
the National University Exten- 
sion Association. Forty-five re- 
plied, of which 27 report that 
some type of counseling service 
is offered. Six have a counseling 
service staffed by four or more 
full-time counselors. Nine have 
full-time counselors. 
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Educational counseling was 
offered by 21 institutions, cur- 
riculum counseling by 17, and 
vocational counseling by 16. 

The majority of extension di- 
visions offering counseling to 
their own students also make 
this service available to other 
students and the general popu- 
lation. 

University or state financial 
support for counseling occurs 
more frequently than support 
from fees, special testing, or 
Veterans Administration con- 
tract. All colleges reporting a 
Veterans Administration con- 
tract for counseling veterans 
also offer counseling to non- 
veterans on a fee or university 
support basis. 


The number of new counseling 
cases per month per full-time 
counselor -averaged approxi- 
mately 25. 


Group counseling is offered at 
very few colleges and the an- 
swers indicated very little inter- 
est in this type of counseling. 

The information received in- 
dicated that counseling is more 
often provided through the uni- 
versity or college proper than 
through university extension 
divisions. The counseling in ex- 
tension is more often than not 
included as a part-time respon- 
sibility of regular faculty or 
staff members. 

ROBERT R. HEADLEY 


Promotion Through Service 
Russell Becker 
University College, University of Chicago 


HERE IS NO AGENCY of adult 
education which does not in 
some way and to some degree 
engage in promotional activities. 
The extent of these activities 
may vary all the way from the 
200,000-plate addressograph sys- 
tem for direct-mail promution 
which one institution has to the 
friendly sending of news and 
feature stories to the one weekly 
paper which one small commu- 
nity college finds gives it a com- 
plete coverage in a community 


of five thousand people. Other 
agencies buy space in the news- 
paper to sell their wares; still 
others wish the state legislature 
would let them do this. Some 
extension divisions have their 
own office of press relations; 
others work through the main 
university office and wish they 
had their own. Everybody has 
lists of names for use in direct- 
mail promotion; everyone is 
looking for just one more list 
which would loosen another 
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25 adults from the surround- 
ing environs. All these forms 
of special direct-mail and 
broadcast promotion are based 
on the need of adult educational 
institutions to keep the wheels 
rolling. The principle here is 
that if you’re going to hire an 
instructor and provide a room 
for 15 people, you might just as 
well have 25 in the room and 
clear expenses. The need to 
which these promotional ven- 
tures address themselves is pri- 
marily a need felt by the insti- 
tution. 

Some studies need to be made 
to determine how effective these 
promotional devices are. They 
are techniques and methods 
which adult education in its 
rapid growth and expansion has 
adopted from the high-pressure 
patterns of the advertising world 
without thorough examination. 
In one study made at the Roch- 
ester Institute of Technology 
several years ago and reported 
in the Adult Education Bulletin, 
December 1948, only 4% of the 
adults answering the inquiry 
had learned about the courses 
they were in through either 
newspaper advertisements or 
newspaper stories; 28% learned 
through a friend; 26% received 
the catalog in the mail and 42% 
learned through their place of 
work. The high percentage in 
this latter category represented 
both the character of the educa- 


tional program and the main di- 
rection of its promotional work 
over a period of years. 

In a study of how adults 
learned about the noncredit 
courses they were in at Univer- 
sity College of the University 
of Chicago during two successive 
quarters of 1949-50 it was dis- 
covered that 44% received the 
catalog in the mail; 30% came 
into the center or phoned for the 
catalog; 11% learned through a 
friend ; 9% learned at their place 
of work; 3% through newspaper 
stories; and 3% through miscel- 
laneous channels. The remark- 
able thing in both this study and 
the above-mentioned study is the 
low percentage of people who 
learned about the course through 
special direct-mail enterprises 
or broadcast public relations 
work. 

It may well be that promo- 
tional ventures which are based 
on a mimicry of the antics of the 
business community will not 
promote educational programs 
for adults. They represent a 
kind of institutional-need pro- 
motion which is severai furlongs 
distant from the felt needs of 
individuals. Promotion which 
is oriented to the needs which 
individuals feel is preferable to 
promotion designed to keep adult . 
education enterprises rolling. 

In this light, there has been 
some significant personal-need 
promotion carried on at Cleve- 
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land College of Western Reserve 
University during the past fif- 
teen years and at University 
College of the University of 
Chicago during the past year in 
the form of a how-to-study 
school for adults. One of the 
most universally felt needs of 
the adult who is considering 
some form of continuing educa- 
tional activity is his mental 
“rustiness” or his feeling of a 
lack of “know-how” for study- 
ing. A how-to-study school meets 
just these needs and helps pro- 
vide the adult with an orienta- 
tion to the whole idea of study- 
ing during his leisure-time 
hours. 


Examples of Service-Oriented 
Promotion 


Cleveland College over a period 
of years has put on a three- 
session, six-lecture program 
dealing with topics such as aids 
to effective study, aids to effec- 
tive reading, essentials of re- 
membering, methods of note- 
taking, methods of increasing 
concentration, and motivation 
for study. A reading test was 
‘included to give the adult a 
check on his present habits of 
reading. The Cleveland project 
attracted between 500 and 1,000 
people over a 15-year period. It 
was offered without charge to 
the general public as well as to 
enrolled students. 

University College of the 


University of Chicago presented 
much the same type of program. 
It held a two-session “refresher 
course” on how to study, in 
which talks were given on moti- 
vation for adult study, tech- 
niques of improving reading, 
aids to effective study, and plan- 
ning a personal study program. 
In addition, a reading test was 
given and small discussion 
groups met in order to let 
individuals express the reasons 
which had prompted their en- 
rollment in the courses. A nom- 
inal charge was made in order 
to provide the adult with some 
pamphlets on study which could 
be taken home as a follow-up to 
the course. One significant re- 
sult of having a reading test in 
the program was the demand 
that a reading improvement 
course be arranged for those 
who felt the need for a more 
intensive attack on this one 
study habit. Over 500 people 
took part in the refresher course 
itself during the first year of its 
offering. 

Since one of our objects was 
promotion, to gain new students 
in our adult education program, 
we had to ask ourselves if this 
goal was reached. At year end 
a study was made to see just 
how many adults, for whom the 
how-to-study lectures were an 
introduction to University Col- 
lege, went on subsequently to 
enroll for credit and noncredit 
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courses. Out of 505 adults, 47 
or 9.3% had registered for such 
courses for the first time at 
University College during the 
Winter and Spring Quarters 
following the how-to-study pro- 
grams. While this is not a dev- 
astating percentage, it does rep- 
resent a considerably higher 
level of results than many other 
types of promotional activity. 
The one further advantage of 
this form of promotion, which 
cannot be so easily or so quickly 
measured, is the fact that all 
adults reached did gain some 
personal help, while at the same 
time they came to know more 
directly the program held on our 
premises. 

The response to the how-to- 
study lectures themselves was 
high. This response to a pro- 
motional venture which centered 
on serving a felt need of the 
adult indicates a direction in 
which adult educational centers 
ought to spend more of their 
promotional energies. It sug- 
gests that if we focus our at- 
tention less on the stereotyped 
patterns of the public-relations 
world and more on the develop- 
ment of promotional ideas which 
come closer to the personal needs 
of adults, we may actually in- 
crease our effectiveness in re- 
cruiting adult students. 

It is true that once such ven- 
tures are planned, the necessity 
remains of adequately announc- 


ing and “promoting” the pro- 
gram which is itself intended as 
a feeder for the total adult edu- 
cation program. This indicates, 
of course, that some form of 
traditional promotional activity 
is still valuable and necessary. 
The point is not that promo- 
tional activities which serve 
while they promote eliminate all 
need for the other more usual 
methods of telling the story to 
the public. Rather, our experi- 
ence with a how-to-study course 
has alerted us to the value of 
spending a greater part of our 
total promotional time and en- 
ergy on activities which meet 
felt needs of adults while also 
meeting the needs of an institu- - 
tion to keep going. We have re- 
ceived some support in this con- 
viction from the fact that the 
usual publicity media for reach- 
ing new people—the press and 
radio — responded more favor- 
ably than usual to requests for 
time and space in this case. 
Instead of devising ever more 
clever and catchy news stories 
and copy for direct-mail use, 
perhaps we ought to initiate 
more programs of promotional 
action which are more truly con- 
gruous with the educational pro- 
grams we provide for the growth 
and development of adult per- 
sonalities. For example, many 
adult educational centers do not 
provide to a significant degree a 
counseling service for individu- 
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als who want to talk over their 
needs in the light of the agency’s 
offerings. Others, who do this 
much, maybe haven’t thought of 
taking their counselors to cen- 
ters of business and industry for 
on-the-spot counseling rather 
than sending the usual letter to 
personnel directors. More inge- 
nuity expended in the direction 
of promotion through service is 


one of the most significant areas 
for development and re-thinking 
in the present adult educational 
scene. 


We are all engaged in some 
sort of promotional work, and 
this will continue. There is am- 
ple room and good evidence of a 
need for more promotion which 
serves while it sells. 


A Program of Adult Group Guidance 
Iona R. Logie 


Veterans Counseling Center, San Francisco 


S AN OUTGROWTH of the Vet- 
erans Counseling Service, 
operating under the San Fran- 
cisco School Department to- 
gether with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the Adult Division 
of the public schools in that city 
sponsored during 1949-50 the 
beginnings of an adult group 
guidance offering in six-week 
sessions, two evenings a week. 
While other cities—notably 
Baltimore and Philadelphia— 
have been giving counseling 
services to adults for some time, 
it appears that the San Francis- 
co experiment is new in that it 
offers (1) primarily educational 
and vocational guidance over a 
longer period than is usually 
available in individual counsel- 
ing programs; (2) the profes- 
sional collaboration of two coun- 


selors and a psychologist in 
charge of testing; (3) individual 
projects in occupational and edu- 
cational research, as need arises, 
under the tutelage of the coun- 
selors who act as “reading ad- 
visers”. In other words, the 
members of the group are made 
aware that educational and vo- 
cational growth is a process and 
not a treatment, and that this 
process is one in which the 
counselee must bring to bear his 
own experience, his own efforts 
to study self and occupations. 
Furthermore, the individual 
counselee is called upon to re- 
member that the group guidance 
sessions, even though 12 in num- 
ber, are only initial steps toward 
continuous adjustment. 

Based upon a cardinal prin- 
ciple of adult education—the im- 
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portance of active participation 
as opposed to passive absorption 
—the group guidance course in 
San Francisco includes the fol- 
lowing general content: 


I A. Informal lecture with question 
period: What Can Educational 
and Vocational Guidance Do 
for You? What Can It Not Be 
Expected to Do? 

. Activities: 1. Preparation of 
personal data sheet (one page). 
2. Administration of an inter- 
est inventory. 

. Informal lecture and discus- 
sion: Keys to Self-Understand- 
ing and Realistic Goals in 
Life. 

. Activity: Preparation, by stu- 
dents, of a six-page personal 
appraisal report. 

A. Forum on Tests and Measure- 
ments: What they can and 
cannot do. 

Bs Administration of a mental 

- ability test (given by the psy- 
chologist). 

A. Discussion on Major Trends in 
Education Today, with empha- 
sis on vocational education at 
various levels. 

. Student reports on Major 
Trends in Occupations Today, 
based on “Occupational Out- 
look” handbooks published by 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

Test period: Reading tests, tests 

of arithmetical thinking, spatial 

relations, clerical aptitude, or 
others selected according to the 
various needs of the students. 
VI A. Lecture and demonstration on 
How to Study Occupations: 
Introduction to the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, the Sci- 
ence Research Associates kit 
of occupational literature, and 
other special types to be used 
in reading periods. 

. Workshop on an occupational 
screening report: a project in 
selecting areas of preference 


for occupational study, with 
gradual narrowing down to the 
ultimate field of concentration. 
VIII Aids in job-seeking: a writing 
workshop, with review and exer- 
cise, in preparing letters of ap- 
plication and individual summa- 
ries of personal qualifications. 
IX and X Individual interviews: in- 
terpretation of the test results 
and interest inventories; discus- 
sion of possible avenues for fur- 
ther efforts, vocational and avo- 
cational; discussion of the ways 
in which information about the 
person fits in with information 
about the world of work; discus- 
sion of plans which are realistic 
in relation to further education, 
training, family conditions, op- 
portunities and responsibilities. 
XI Further occupational study: a 
reading workshop, with counsel- 
ors at hand as “reading advis- 
ers”, using the Science Research 
Associates kit, occupational out- 
look monographs, Civil Service 
announcements—in other worus, 
a small occupational library. 
XII Final workshop in occupational 
literature: final interviews worked 
in with counselees as they read 
and browse to clarify objectives. 


Materials Essential for the 
Program 


Apart from the counselors, an 
undertaking of such group guid- 
ance for adults requires the serv- 
ices of a psychologist to orient 
the group as to the nature of 
tests and to administer the tests 
chosen by the staff of three. It is 
possible to conduct the “course” 
with only one teacher-counselor 
and the psychologist, if the pro-. 
fessional preparation is found 
to be adequate; but the exchange 
of ideas on members of the class 
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and the “case conferences” pos- 
sible with three directing minds 
at work are values not to be 
ignored. 

In addition to the occupa- 
tional library—and the SRA ma- 
terials will be found an indis- 
pensable minimum for such a 
library—the program will re- 
quire at least some basic essen- 
tials of a test battery: intelli- 
gence tests, reading tests, clerical 
and mechanical “aptitude” tests, 
and interest inventories. Other 
forms of psychological measur- 
ing instruments may be used for 
their hypothetical values, but it 
would seem reasonably conserva- 
tive to include in the battery at 


least the interest blanks and 
mental ability and reading tests, 
if no others. 

From the experience gained 
in the San Francisco experiment, 
it appears that the greatest 
values accruing to the counselees, 
as stated by the members of the 
first six groups, were a marked 
increase in self-knowledge re- 
lated to occupational knowledge; 
a marked increase in self-confi- 
dence born of this assembled 
knowledge; and finally—in a 
good number of cases—a greater 
degree of adjustment to the 
work or field of work in which 
the client-pupil was already en- 
gaged. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


THE NATURE AND DIRECTION OF 
PSYCHIATRIC NURSING. By 
Theresa Grace Muller. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1950. 
$4.00. 


Here is a book that will par- 
ticularly interest mental health 
and psychiatric nursing educa- 
tors, and nursing students pre- 
paring to teach mental health 
and psychiatric nursing. It is a 
compilation of practically all 
developments in psychiatric 
nursing education and service, 
well written and carefully docu- 
mented. 


For some years the literature 
of psychiatric and psychological 
nursing care—the nurse’s work 
with individuals in the curative 
and alleviative aspects of mental 
and emotional illness—has been 
growing steadily. Nurses have 
drawn heavily upon psychiatry 
and have collaborated with psy- 
chiatrists in the publication of 
a number of books for nurses. 
Now Miss Muller, a nurse with 
years of experience as a teacher 
of psychiatric nursing, writes a 
book that presents some of the 
chief areas of study in the prep- 
aration of nurses not only for 
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the psychiatric care of the men- 
tally ill but also for the psycho- 
logical care of any patient. The 
volume is organized into three 
parts: Status of Psychiatric 
Nursing, Nature of Psychiatric 
Nursing, and Direction of Psy- 
chiatric Nursing. 

From the reviewer’s point of 
view, an expansion of the discus- 
sion on psychiatric nursing— 
what it is and what it proposes 
to do—would have been timely 
and added to the real value of 
this publication. 

Nonetheless, this book makes 
a contribution to psychiatric 
nursing education. This contri- 
bution lies in the scope and com- 
prehensiveness of the material 
rather than in any particularly 
original description of psychiat- 
ric nursing or psychiatric nurs- 
ing education. The chapter on 
the Psychosomatic Viewpoint is 
especially good, probably one of 
the best presentations yet writ- 
ten for nurses on this subject. 

This book should prove to be 
a useful reference and is recom- 
mended to all who have an in- 
terest in mental health and psy- 
chiatric nursing. It deserves the 
attention of all nurses irrespec- 
tive of their field of concentra- 
tion—public health, institutional 
care or nursing education. 

ESTHER A. GARRISON 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF MENTAL HEALTH 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


AN EVALUATION OF CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL; A Report of the 
Kansas Study of Education 
for Citizenship. Manhattan, 
Kan. Kansas State College 
Press. 1950. Available on re- 
quest. 


This is a report on the Kansas 
Study of Education for Citizen- 
ship, the purpose of which is 
the “improvement of citizenship 
education in the high schools of 
Kansas”. The Institute of Citi- 
zenship is sponsored by Kansas 
State College at Manhattan and 
the Kansas State Department of 
Public Instruction. Itisa project 
of the “action-research” type, 
conducted cooperatively with 25 
selected rural and urban schools. 
The study is confined to the 
social studies curriculum. The 
Consultant for the project is 
Ralph W. Tyler, dean of the 
Division of Social Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The program has three phases. 
The first phase is to determine 
proper objectives of citizenship 
education. The second is to 
evaluate present school programs 
in social studies. This is a report 
on the first and second phases. 
However, the report does indi- 
cate some of the factors making 
for an effective educational pro- 
gram. The third phase, as yet to 
be undertaken, is the develop- 
ment of new units, courses, pro- 
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cedures and materials to effect 
improvements. 

In the first phase of the study 
—objectives for citizenship edu- 
cation — various workshops of 
teachers have developed these 
objectives under headings of 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, and 
habits necessary to good citizen- 
ship. 

The study of student progress 
and school program in social 
studies was carried on with a 
battery of pencil and paper tests 
administered to students on 
varying class levels. The differ- 
ence of mean scores between 
classes was taken as an indica- 
tion of progress or lack of prog- 
ress toward achieving objectives. 

In general, the findings were 
about as follows: 

(1) In respect to knowledge, 
there was some progress noted 
—12th grade students know 
more about their government 
and community than underclass 
students. 

(2) Between 9th and 12th 
grade students differences in 
skills in citizenship were scarce- 
ly significant. 

(3) School experiences do not 
seem, according to the evalua- 
tion, to influence attitudes of 
the students who have already 
made commitments; if no com- 
mitments have been made in 
their attitudes, the influence of 
the citizenship education is gen- 
erally in a desirable direction. 


(4) Finally, in regard to hab- 
its, many have not acquired the 
habit of keeping informed on 
public issues; more students are 
acquiring the habit of participa- 
tion in social groups and activi- 
ties. 

The implication of this study 
for adult educators is chiefly 
that it throws further light on 
the fact that interests and moti- 
vations toward learning in adult 
life are oriented in childhood 
and that much of the concern of 
adult educators with adult citi- 
zenship should be in cooperation 
with those who are engaged in 
the education of children and 
youth. In brief, education for 
citizenship is a continuous proc- 
ess, and constructive citizenship 
must be based upon the age-level 
interests of those to be educated. 
What the study produces in 
terms of the development of new 
units, courses, procedures and 
materials will be of significant 
value to adult educators. 

PAUL L. ESSERT 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


INFORMAL ADULT EDUCATION, 
by Malcolm 8. Knowles. New 
York: Association Press. 
1950. $4.00. 


This volume, which was re- 
viewed by Benjamin Shangold 
in our October, 1950, issue, was 
selected in April for distribution 
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to sustaining members of the 
American Association for Adult 
Education. The author and the 
publisher cooperated generously 
in making this complimentary 
distribution possible. 


INCREASING OUR COMPETENCY 
AS ADULT EDUCATORS. Report 
and Proceedings of the 1950 
Annual Conference, Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, Na- 
tional Education Association. 
Department of Adult Educa- 
tion, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


An unusual and valuable fea- 
ture of this report is the inclu- 
sion of the results of a study of 
the effectiveness of the use of 
teams of four or five persons to 
lead conference subgroups. Care- 
ful observations of how these 
teams functioned were made by 
members of the staff of the Hu- 
man Dynamics Laboratory at 
the University of Chicago. On 
the basis of systematic reports 
of these observations a number 
of recommendations were made 
for the effective use of team 
leadership. The general conclu- 
sion of the observers was that, 
when roles of team members 
complemented one another and 
when the team had a common 
conception of the group proc- 


esses they were trying to fur- 
ther, a group was more produc- 
tive than would have been likely 
under a single leader. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 35TH AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE Na- 
TIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION ASSOCIATION. National 
University Extension Associ- 
ation, Bloomington, Ind. 1950. 
$1.15. 

REPORT OF THE FIFTH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON CITIZENSHIP. 
National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1950. 
50¢. 

ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNIT- 
ED KINGDOM. A Directory of 
Organizations. National In- 
stitute of Adult Education, 35 
Queen Anne St., London W1. 
1951. Two shillings. 

THE A-V BIBLIOGRAPHY, by F. 
Dean McClusky. Wm. C. 
Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
1950. $2.75. 

DISCUSSION AND DEBATE, Tools 
of a Democracy, by Henry Lee 
Eubank and J. Jeffery Auer. 
Revised Edition. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
1951. $38.50. 

DISCUSSION METHODS, by J. V. 
Garland. Third Revised Edi- 
tion. New York: H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 1951. $3.00. 
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“WORKING TOGETHER FOR BETTER 
COMMUNITIES” 


First National Conference 
Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America 
Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles, California 
October 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1951 


Plan now to attend the AEA’s first national conference. 
California, with the country’s largest public adult education 
program, has been planning for months to play host to the 
nation’s adult educators. A professionally significant confer- 
ence program and extensive local arrangements for our 
comfort, convenience and entertainment will make this con- 
ference one to remember—a conspicuous first milestone in the 
life of our united adult education movement. Watch your mail 
for additional conference information and registration forms. 


* 


A NEW SERIES IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


By A. W. CASS 


YOUR FAMILY 
HOW WE LIVE............. $1.50 | AND YOUR JOB........... $1.25 


A new book—the first book in this 


_ modern series of class texts for adult 


education. It is intended for first- 
year students, beginners, and semi- 
literate adults who wish to learn Eng- 
lish for daily needs. 


This book is intended for literate be- 
ginners or intermediates in evening 
schools and afternoon classes. It is 
geared to the needs, interests, and abili- 
ties of adults with short stories of every- 
day happenings and many exercises. 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Cass and Rosenfeld ....... $.50 
An excellent class text in adult education for those wishing to 
learn how to write all types of business and social letters, and 
how to fill out common forms such as checks, postal money orders, 


receipts, telegrams, etc. 


Order now or send for complete Catalog AEJ 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


19 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
OFFICES < 167 Public Square, Cleveland 14, O. 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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